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ACT I. 

Camping'ground in a clearing of the woods. At back a 
rustic hut or '^ iean-to,'^ the whole front open to audience. 
One side, a small tent. Enter, L., Mary and Helen, 
carrying kettles, fishing-poles, paddles, blankets, etc. 

Mary. How natural it all looks ! 
Helen. Yes, not a leaf altered ! 

Mary. The old lean-to almost as good as ever. {They 
stand paddles and fishing-poles against lean-to, and throw 
down rest of loads. ^ 

Hel. Those might be the very violets we picked last 
year ! 
^ Mary. And these the very eggshells we scattered. 
*\ Hel. And here are some old tomato cans ! Come, let's 
^ toss them into the lake, so as not to offend Clover's artistic 
^H eye ! What will you give me if I hit the old willow.-^ {Aims 
\ can.) 

Mary. What, Kate's willow.? The fatal willow .? 
Hel. {throwing can offstage, L.). There ! How's that? 
Mary. I'll go you one better. {Takes deliberate aim, 
right arm raised.) 
-, {Enter Nan, l., with camera.) 

^ Nan. I just dodged a tomato can on its hurried way to 
^ the lake. Oh, do just keep that position a moment, Mary ; 
O it's awfully sugjjestive. {Sets up camera.) 
^ Mary. Well, be quick about it. 

o^ {Enter Aunt Matilda, l., with cap-bag, leaning on arm 

^t of Clon'kk, who carries parasol over Aunt Matilda's 

i^ head.) 

V_- Clovkk. Well, here we are. {Closes parasol.) How 

secluded the' place is ! You'd never dream the highroad to 

the city ran so close. 
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Mary and Hel. Safe and sound, Aunt Matilda ? 

Nan. Oh, do be still just a minute, Mary ! 

Aunt M. {panting). Wait till I get my breath. Thank 
you, dear, thank you. 

Clo. Where's Aunt Matilda's rocking-chair ? Ethel 
started with it. 

Hel. Ethel hasn't turned up yet. Will you try a stump 
till it appears, Aunt Matilda } 

AUxNT M. Why, of course. I could get along with stumps 
as well as any of you. 

(Clover hangs Aunt M.'s bonnet on branch. Aunt M. 
puts on cap with Clover's help^ 

Nan. There — all right, Mary ! You can move now. 

Mary. Thanks, so much. {Throws can.) 

Hel. You didn't begin to hit the old willow as squarely as 
I did. 

Mary. All Nan's fault. My arm was simply paralyzed. 
{Rubs arm.) Come on, Helen, let's get some fresh pine 
boughs to lie on. 

{Enter Ethel, l., with rocking-chair upside down on 
head. Exeunt Helen and Mary, r.) 

Clo. Oh, there's the chair and Ethel! {Takes it and 
carries it to Aunt M.) 

Ethel. It might be more polite to say, there's Ethel and 
the chair. 

Nan. Where's Kate ? 

Aunt M. Yes, where is the dear child? Whatever 
should we say to Harry if anything should happen to Kate ? 

Nan. Poor Harry ! 

Aunt M. The last thing before he left, he drew me aside, 
and, with tears in his eyes, "Aunt Matilda," he said, " Kate 
and I have been married three months now, and the thought 
of having to leave her for twenty-four hours is almost unen- 
durable." 

Nan. Poor boy ! 

Ethel. I hope he'll survive it. 

Aunt M. '* And I want you to promise me. Aunt Matil- 
da," the dear boy said, " that you will take especial care of 
Kate, because you know Kate is not like other girls." {Gen- 
eral laughter.) 

Nan. Oh, Kate will turn up all right. 

Aunt M. Where's my knitting basket t Oh, here. 
{Commences to knit and rock back and forth,) 
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Clo. {kneeling down by Aunt M.). How homelike you 
make things look, Aunt Matilda ? 

Ethel. Here's Kate. 

{Enter Kate, l.) 

Kate {pensively). The very violets he used to pick for me. 

Ethel {presenting empty sardine box). And the self- 
same sardine box he last emptied. 

Kate. Oh, how can you ! 

Ethel. It's highly improper to desert us, little chaper- 
on. You must remember you are the only married woman 
in camp. 

Nan. Yes, and Aunt Matilda has been so giddy. 

Aunt M. Girls, girls ! 

Clo. {jumping up). Come, girls, let's get Aunt Matilda's 
tent ready. 

{Enter Mary and Helen, r., with armful of pine 
botighs^ which they spread in lean-to^ 

Ethel. Where's Aunt Matilda's mattress } 

Hel. Dumped right down on the mossy bank, where 
Kate and Harry — 

Kate. Oh, how could you! {Exeunt Kate, Clover, 
Ethel, and Nan, l.) 

Mary. I say, Helen, let's go trouting ! 

Hel. All right ! Good-by, Aunt Matilda. 

Mary. Good-by. 

Aunt M. Good-by, girls. Now promise me not to go 
and get drowned, or wet your feet, or •— {Exeunt Mary 
fl«^/ Helen, l., with poles,) If I get safe home with these 
wild girls, I shall thank my stars. 

{Enter Clover and Kate, l., with tnattress,) 

Clo. Here's your bed, Aunt Matilda. 

Aunt M. As if I couldn't have slept on pine needles, like 
the rest of you. 

(Clover and Kate enter tent with mattress. Enter 
Ethel and Nan, l., running,) 

Ethel. A bear ! a bear ! 

Nan. Run for the tent, Aunt Matilda. 

Aunt M. Where — where! (They hurry Aunt M. into 
tent,) 

Nan { peeping through tent flap). Oh, if 1 only had my 
camera ! 

Ethel {peeping through). Yes, vou may never have 
another chance of asking a Dear to sit for you. 
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Aunt M. (^peeping through). Oh, if he'd only be content 
to sit ! But do see that little girl ! 

{Enter Anita, l., laughing,) 

Anita. Ze bear not bite, ladies. 

Aunt M. Come in, come in, my dear, or you will be 
eaten up. 

Anita. Ze bear not bite, ladies. He is a good bear. 
My farzer lead him by a chain. Have no fear, ladies ! 

Ethel {slipping out). It's all right. Aunt Matilda. 
(Nan slips out, then Clover and P'ate.) 

Aunt M. Come back, Kate ! How shall I ever have the 
face to break it to Harry that I let you be devoured by a 
bear ! 

Clo. {to Anita). A tame bear, you say 1 

Ethel Does he dance ? 

Kate. Where do you come from 1 

Nan. Just keep that position two minutes. {Runs to 
camera.) 

Aunt M. GirJs, if you don't come back this minute, I'll 
take you right home. 

Anita. My farzer, he and I travels wis ze bear. Ze bear 
dance. Ze road to ze city lead by zese forests. We is weary. 
We walk little way in ze cool shade. 

Clo. The poor child does look half exhausted. 

Aunt M. {venturing out a little way). Let her sit down 
in my rocking-chair. 

Clo. What is your name .•* 

Anita. Anita. I go bring ze bear and he dance for ze 
ladies. 

Aunt M. {retreating to tent). No — no — no ! 

"Clo. The bear had best stay where he is. 

Nan {in despair). If you'd only keep still a moment. 

Ethel. I wish you'd dance for us. 

Kate. Oh, do ! 

Anita. If ze ladies wish. {Raises tambourine^ strikes 
</, lets it /all, and sinks to ground,) 

Clo. {kneeling). She's fainted ! 

Ethel. Water! {Rushes off, i..) 

Nan. Hot bottles ! {Rushes wildly about.) 

Kate. Here are my salts. Harry would make me bring 
them. 

Aunt M. {joining group). Rub her hands — loosen her 
dress. 
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Anita {recovering). It is nozing. I have fatigue — hun- 
ger — my foot — 

Clo. {holding Anita's head). Quick, Kate, the brandy 
flask, out of the lunch basket. 

Ethel {running in, L.). I filled my hat, but it's all leak- 
ing through. 

Clo. She's better. {Takes milk from Kate.) 

Anita {drinks). You so kind — so beautiful. 

Aunt M. Oh, there's that dreadful bear man coming with 
the bear. 

Ethel. I'll tell him to keep his distance. {Exit, l.) 

Clo. Come, lie down a little while, and then I'll bind up 
your poor foot. {Leads Anita to lean-to, and places her on 
shawls.) 

Aunt M. After all, we should run much less risk of 
meeting wild animals if we weren't so near the highroad. 

{Enter Ethel, l.) 

Nan. This camp has all the modern conveniences. 

Ethel. A farmhouse on one side — 

Kate. A meeting-house on the other -^ 

Ethel. And bears and dancing girls promenading by our 
front door. 

{Enter Dorothy, r., out of breath.) 
-—Dor. Be you the city folks } 

Ethel. As if our dresses didn't proclaim us straight 
from New York. 
•*-DoR. Thev's some telygrams for you. 

Kate. Telegrams ? Oh, dear, Harry's ill — I know he's 
ill. Where are they ? 

Aunt M. Yes, where ! 

Kate. I know it's typhoid ! He looked so pale when he 
kissed me good-by. Where's my hat ? Who's got a time- 
table ? How far is it to the station ? 
— ^OR. Mother, she's got the telygrams. They's three. 
{Enter Mrs. Deacon Pippin, r.) 

Aunt M. and Girls. The telegrams ! Give us the tele- 
grams ! 

Mrs. p. {looking round leisurely). 'Tain't so dreflful on- 
sightly round here, is it, now ? 

Kate. My telegram ! Quick ! Oh, Harry, Harry, why 
did I ever leave you ! 

Mrs. p. Oh, your telygraph ! Which be you ? Clover 
or Matildy ? {Reads.) " Miss C-l-o-v-e-r " — well, Clover ! 
that's a queer name. Be you Clover ? 
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Nan. Here, Clover. {Snatches paper and tosses it to 
Clover.) 

Mrs. p. Seems to be in kind of a hurry. (Reads.) 
" Miss Matilda Reeves." Be you Matildy ? 

Ethel {snatching paper). Here, Aunt Matilda. 

Kate. Oh, hurry ! 

Mrs. p. There ain't nothin' here for you. The other 
one's for a merried female. 

Kate. Then, of course, it's for me. I'm the only mar- 
ried woman here. 

Mrs. p. {raising her hands). Don't tell me you're merried ? 
(Kate, seizing envelope, steps aside to read it, and bursts 
into tears.) Wal, I want to know! {To Nan.) Do tell if 
that little runt's merried ? 

Nan. To be sure, she is. 

Mrs. p. Wal, I want to know ! She's so slim round, I 
was just a-goin' to say I mistrusted her mother'd never raise 
her. 

Clo. {lays shawl under Anita's head, and goes to Kate). 
What is it, dear ? (Kate throws arms round Clover and 
sobs,) 

Aunt M. Just think! Frank says, "Can't come till 
Thursday. Detained by business.'' 

Ethel. What a fraud ! 

Aunt M. What is it, Kate, — typhoid ? 

Kate {coming forward). No — it's not typhoid. 

Ethel. Scarlet fever ? 

Kate {weeping). No — 

Aunt M. Nor smallpox ? 

Kate. No — not smallpox — but it's almost as bad. 

Aunt M. Mercy, child — what is it .'* Not brain fever .^ 

Kate. He says — he's detained. Can't join us for sev- 
eral days. 

Ethel. That's not a fatal illness, Kate! 

Nan. No, there are cases on record where they have 
survived it. 

Kate. You are awfully unfeeling. {Throws arms round 
Clover.) You won't laugh at me, will you, Clover ? 

Clo. {petting her). Poor little puss ! But only think, 
Fred telegraphed just the same — he's detained, too. 

Ethel. Then we haven't one solitary man. 

Nan. And each of the boys thinks he is the only one 
detained. 
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M. What shall we do ? We can never stay here 
^^^^^tktOut 3L man. 

Mrs. p. (wAo has been peering into things, coming for- 
ward; aside). Dorothy, it's money in our pockets to keep 
them city folks here. 
— JDOR. Why ? 

Mrs. p. Why, you silly child ! They'll be for buyin' 
milk, cream, and eggs the hull time. City folks don't make 
no more of drinkin' a glass of cream than you would of 
eatin' a slice of mince pie. {Aloud.) Look here — don't 
you be a mite bothered 'bout stayin' on. 

Kate. But we can't without a man. 

Mrs. p. Deacon Pippin and one of the boys '11 come 
down and look after you, lievs as not. 

Aunt M. Deacon Pippin ! 

Mrs. p. Thet's my husband. A church member in 
good reg'lar standin', and a deacon these twenty years. 

Aunt M. You were not living here last year. 

Mrs. p. No, we moved in in the fall. Now, the deacon, 
he likes nothin' better than sleepin' out-of-doors. I often 
tell him, " Deacon, says I, if you wasn't a church member, and 
a professor of religion, 1 b'lieve you'd ruther spend a mornin' 
in the woods any Sabbath than a-noddin' in your pew to the 
meetin'." 

Aunt M. I am sure you are very kind. We'll think it 
over. 

Clo. Well, let's have something to eat any way. Who'll 
start a fire } 

Nan. Let me. 
•*^©or. Let me help. 

Nan. I speak to scramble the eggs. 

{^Exeunt Nan, Kate, and Dorothy, r.) 

Mrs. p. There ain't a mounting about here but the dea- 
con'll tell you its name. I was saying to him only this 
mornin', *' Deacon," says I, ** any one'd think, to hear you 
talk, you*d l.^een born and raised to the city, you kinder know 
so much 'bout trees, and posies, and mountings." 

Aunt M. Gracious, what a smoke ! 

Mrs. p. Ef them gels don't set the woods afire — {Ex- 
eunt Aunt M. and Mrs. P., r.) 

Ethel {io Clover). Now, what is it? 

Clo. What's what ? 

Ethel. You had bad news in your telegram. 
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Clo. What makes you think so ? 

Ethel. I read it in your face. 

Clo. Ethel — something terrible has happened. 

Ethel. What! 

Clo. I only read part of my telegram aloud. Fred says 
{reads^j "The National Insurance Bank robbed last night;^ 

Ethel. Harry's bank ! 

Clo. And then, oh, Ethel, listen. " Fortescue arrested 
on suspicion of connivance. We shall clear him in a day or 
two." 

Ethel. Clover I 

Clo. (reading). " Don't tell Kate or Nan. Stay where 
you are." 

Ethel. Harry arrested I 

Clo. Poor, poor Kate ! 

Ethel. Harry arrested ! 

Clo. Harry, of all men, so upright, so honorable ! 

Ethel. Just three months married ! 

Clo. Poor little Kate ! 

P'thel. Surely, Nan should be told — his own sister ! 

Clo. No, she would be for flying to town, and Kate must 
not hear a word till he's cleared. 

Ethel. Till he's cleared ! The idea of its being neces- 
sary to clear Harry, the loveliest, the dearest — {Begins to 
cry.) 

Clo. Oh, Ethel, don't ! If you give way, what is to be- 
come of us ? 

Ethel. There — I won't — but — I — but Harry, of all 
men ! 

Clo. Ethel, nobody here knows of this but you and mi^ 
I depend on you to be your old bright self, and — 

Ethel. 1 seem to — to — be — regarded — in the light of 
a clown. 

Clo. I, of all people, Ethel, ought to know your tender 
and loving side. (^Turns head away.) That hard time I 
went through — 

Ethel. Clover, have vou ever heard from Mr. Hamilton 
since ? 

Clo. Never. 

Ethel. You never told him it was for your father's sake 
you refused him ? That you could not leave your father — 
dared not form new ties — your poor father depending on 
you as he did for every breath. You never told him this .'* 
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Clo. No. 

Ethel. And now your father is dead — 

Clo. It is all over. 

Ethel. I am sure he must love you still. 

Clo. No — he has forgotten me. 

Ethel And you — you do not find it so easy to forget? 
Dear Clover ! 

Clo. Come, this will never do. And I was just insistingr 
on your being gay. I wish I had your power of making peo^ 
pie laugh. 

Ethel. Ho! for my cap and bells! {^Exeunt Clover 
rt«^ Ethel, r.) 

{Enter Mrs. Pippin, r.) 

Mrs. p. {picking up telegram). Sakes alive, that must 
have cost a mint o' money. Telygraphs is public property, 
I've alwus heard. {Reads.) '* Darling Kate, detained by 
business. Cannot join you for several days." Now, I'd like 
to know what his business is. '* Promise not to wet your 
feet, or row on the lake, or thrust your hand down the hollow 
willow." Holler wilier — thet's kinder queer! Must be 
pretty important to put it in a telegraph. I wonder, now, 
which of them trees is a wilier. 

{Enter Kate, r., searching grouftd.) 

Kate. My telegram. I dropped it. Oh — (Perceiving 
Mrs. p.) YouVe reading it. {Seizes telegram^ and exit., R.) 

Mrs. p. I hadn't more'n half finished it. Never mind. 
I'll ask the postmistress ! Holler wilier ! Well, city folks is 
kinder queer, any ways. You'd think they'd a-lost their senses, 
comin' and sleepin' on the cold ground, when they might hev 
a mattress under 'em to hum. 

{Enter Aunt M. and Clover, r.) 

Clo. We have decided to accept your kind offer, Mrs. 
Pippin. 

Mrs. p. You ain't in want of eggs, or cream, or nothin' ? 
Eggs is — {Enter., r., Lurella, reading., and Dorothy.) 
Et^gs is — let's see : seein' it's you, I'll let you hev eggs for 
twenty cents a dozen. 
"**-DoR. Why, mother, eggs is sellin' — 

Mrs. p. Dorothy, you go see them gals don't set the 
woods afire. {Exit Dorothy, r.) This is my other dar- 
ter — Lureller Ann. Put up your book, Lureller Ann, and 
speak to the folks. 

LuR. {limply). How are you ? 
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Mrs. p. She's allers for readin'. Many Lureller Anns 
your way ? 

Clo. I never met a Lurella Ann before. 

Mrs. p. I want ter know ! Lureller Ann — there, she's 
readin' again ! 

Clo. She's a sweet-looking girl. 

Mrs. p. Y-es, there ain't nothin' 'xactly vicious 'bout 
Lureller Ann. 

Clo. And Dorothy is such a helpful, unselfish little 
body. 

Mrs. p. Wal — y-as. Dorothy, she ain't no ho-og. 

Aunt M. Couldn't you let Dorothy stay with us, and 
help the girls with the cooking ? 

Lur. {coming forward^ eagerly). I'd kinder like to stay. 

Mrs. p. I dunno but what I could spare Lureller Ann. 

Lur. Do let me stay. 

Clo. Certainly, if you wish. 

Mrs. p. You'll hev to fly round lively if you stay, Lurel- 
ler Ann. (T^jClo.) What's thet tree, now ? 

Clo. a white pine. 

Mrs. p. And thet speckled one ? 

Clo. Why, a birch. 

Mrs. p. Ain't any holler willers round here, is there ? 

Clo. Oh, yes, that old hollow willow down by the lake — 

Mrs. p. Holler? 

Clo. Yes. Mr. Fortescue used to use it last year for a 
post-office. 

Mrs. p. Mr. Fortescue? 

Clo. Yes, Kate's husband. 

Mrs. p. Kate's husband — h'm — post-office — h'm — 
willers and pines and birches. Lor' ! if that ain't just like 
city folks. I call 'em all trees. Wal, I s'pose if me and 
Lureller Ann 'd go to the city, we'd look just as queer and 
orkerd gawkin' round at the shops and meetin'-houses. {To 
Aunt M.) Don't object to hermits, do you ? 

Aunt M. Hermits ? 

Mrs. p. They's ben a hermit livin' round here fer a fort- 
night. 

Clo. a hermit ? 

Mrs. p. Lives in an old maple-sugar shanty, 'bout half a 
mile off. 

Aunt M. I've always wanted to make the acquaintance of 
a hermit. 
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Mrs. p. He's mighty shy. 

{Enter Ethel ana Katk, r., with dishes.) 

Ethel. What's all this talk about hermits ? 

Clo. There's a hermit in the neighborhood! 

Ethel. Oh, what fun ! (Enter Nan, r.) Nan, only think 
— we've a live hermit on the premises ! 

Nan. {running to camera). Where ? I'll get him to sit 
for me! 

Ethel. You'd better get the table " sot " first. 

(Kate sets table,) 

Mrs. p. (Jo Nan). What do you ask for takin' a buddy'3 
pictur' ? 

Nan. a little patience. 

Ethel. Why, Mrs. Pippin, I'd give Nan five dollars anj^ 
day not to take mine. 

Mrs. P. Earns your livin' by takin' pictures ? 

Nan. No — I let my father earn my living. 

Ethel. Don't you believe her, Mrs. Pippin. Nan earns 
her living in the most piratical way. 

Mrs. p. I want ter know ! 

Ethel. No sooner does she meet with a likely subject — 
like me, for instance — than she aims her camera and cries, 
" Money or your photo ! " And we're glad to buy her off at 
any price. 

Mrs. p. {looking Ethel over), I guess words was cheap 
where you was raised. 

Nan {running to camera). Ethel sat upon ! Let me seize 
her in this abject attitude ! 

Ethel {unabashed). Cheaper than your eggs, Mrs. Pip- 
pin. Fifteen cents is the market price. 

Nan {groatiing). Lost my chance! She's risen to the 
occasion, like a trout to the fly. 

Mrs. p. Ef I'd my good clothes on, I wouldn't mind 
bein' tuk myself. 

Nan. Oh, you're just right as you are, Mrs. Pippin. 
{Adjusts camera^ 

Mrs. p. Not in this sun-bunnet. 

Nan. Tip your bonnet back. Yes, so — (Mrs. P. 
stands straight as a ramrod^ with rigid expression.) Can't 
you smile a little ? Yes, that's better. Now, your head a 
trifle to one side. Fix your eyes on Bear Mountain. 

Mrs. p. Which of 'em is Bear Mounting ? 

Ethel {pointing). Over there. 
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Mrs. p. Oh, that one thafs sot up kinder peaked? 
(^Stares with /ixed smile.) 

Nan. Don't stand so stiffly. One foot out a little, and 
one hand carelessly resting on your hip. (Mrs. P. strikes 
an utigainly attitude.) No, more natural ! the other foot ! 
No — not that way I Oh, Ethel, can't you pose her ? 

Ethel {adjusting Mrs. P.). J think about $3.75 would 
buy Nan off. There — 

Mrs. P . Pokes me round as ef I was a jointed doll baby. 
Dorothy ! Dorothy ! 
-*S))OR. {running in, R.). Yes'm. 

Mrs. p. I want you should take notice how I do it, so's 
you'll know when it's your turn. 
^i^DoR. Hurt much .^ 

Aunt M. Oh, there's that dreadful bear man coming 
towards us ! 

Ethel. I'll head him off! {Exeunt Ethel and Doro- 
thy, L.) 

Anita (rising). I must go. 

Clo. Your poor foot! You are not fit to walk to the 
city. (Enter Ethel, l.) 

Ethel. He wants his daughter. {To Clover.) How 
do I play the clown ? 

Clo. Splendidly. 

Anita. I come. Farewell — you all so kind and good. 
(Limps.) 

Aunt M. The child isn't fit to <;o. Stay here, dear. 
You say your father expects to come back the same way in a 
few days. You shall stay with us till he returns. 

Mrs. p. I can't grin another minute ! {Relaxes atti- 
tude. Exit Clover, l.) 

Nan. All right. 

Mrs. p. (drawing Aunt ^\. front). You surely ain't goin* 
to let a thievin' gypsy tramp stay here along with your gals ! 

Aunt M. She's a mere child. 

Mrs. p. There was a gypsy lady round here last spring, 
no bigger'n her, that would steal the very eggs from under 
the hens, and the hens never a suspicion what was goin' on 
under 'em. 

{Enter Clover, l.) 

Clo. It's all right, Anita. You are to stay. 

Anita. Thanks — a thousand thanks ! {Kisses Clo.'s 
hand.) 1 go say farwell to my farzer. {Exit, L.) 
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Mrs. p. Kissed her hand 1 What heathen doin's ! I 
don't b'lieve she's ever ben to prayer meetin' in her hull 
life. Now, Lureller Ann was raised on prayer meetin 's. 

Ethel {looking off stage, L.). She's kissing the bear, 
too. 

Mrs. p. There'll no good come of it — mark my words ! 
{Enter Anita, l.) Little girl, have you ever ben to prayer 
meetin' .^ 

Anita. Prayer meetin' 1 

Clo. {putting arm around Anita). Church, my dear. 
You have been to church ? 

Anita {brightening). Church } Ze mass 1 Surely. 
{Kisses rosary round Jieck.) 

Mrs. p. A-kissin' them beads ! 

Clo. Anita is a little Italian girl, and a good Catholic. 

Mks. V. {shaking head). Them Italics will do anything. 
Lureller Ann, don't you hev anything to do with that Italic 
gypsy. (Anita retires back and helps girls. Mrs. P. 
investigates tent,) 

Clo. {looking at Lur.'s book), " The Fatal Marriage, or 
Earl Beauchamp's Curse." 

LuR. It's real excitin'. 

Clo. {aside). I should like to throw all such stuff into tho 
lake. 

Ethel {beating tin pail). Dinner I dinner! 

Clo. \fVon't you stay and dine with us, Mrs. Pippin ? 

Mrs. p. Wal, I dunno but what I do feel a kinder peck- 
ish. 

Aunt M. Sit here. (Enter Dor., l. Shouting heard at 
a distance.) 

Nan. That must be Helen and Mary. 

{Enter Helen and Mary, l., with fish-poles and fish.) 

Ethel. What beauties ! 

Mary. We're dying of hunger. {Aside to Nan.) Who 
are all these people } 

Nan. Mrs. Pippin, let me introduce our champion ath- 
letes. 

Mrs. p. Pleased to meet you, Miss Athlete. 

Nan. Miss Lurclla Ann Pippin — Miss Dorothy — Miss 
Anita, from Italy. 

{L,\5K. and DoK. nod. fimvrx rises and courtesies.) "^ 

Anita. It makes me pleasure to greet more of ze kind 
ladies. (Helen and Mary sit down.) 
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Mrs. p. {aside to Aunt M.). Such heathen ways! You'd 
never see Lureller Ann duckin' and kissin' folks' hands. 

Clo. Kate, you are not eating a morsel. 

Kate. How can I? This is the first meal — away—' 
from — (JSobs.^ 

Ethel. If you don't eat, you'll lose your red lips. 

Nan. And your dimples. 

Kate. Oh, do you think so ? 

Ethel. And Harry won't care for you any more. 

Kate. I will take a little bread and some canned tongue. 

Ethel. A sardine ! 

Nan. Pickles ! 

Mary. Crackers ! 

Hel. Doughnuts ! 

Kate. Thanks ! thanks ! {They heap plate,) 

Ethel. Come, Aunt Matilda, you are not just married. 

Clo. Yes — haven't you any appetite, either ? 

Nan. Having scrambled the eggs myself, 1 take youf 
abstinence as personal. 

Aunt M. {sighing^ fork in hand). No, dear, the eggs are 
very nice — it isn't that — but I can't help thinking of that 
poor hermit. 

Ethel and Nan. The hermit ? 

{A low whistle heard without^ 

Ethel, Nan, and Kate. Why! What's that ? 

LUR. {hastily). That's only a bird. 

Hel. {risijig), A bird ! What species, Lurella ^ 

LuR. Oh, I wouldn't try to follow it. It's a shy kind of 
bird. 

Ethel. A thrush ? 

LuR. I guess they calls *em thrushes. 

Hel. a hermit thrush 1 

LuR. I shouldn't wonder. (Helen sits down again.) 

Mrs. p. The deacon'd tell you quick as winkin'. 

Ethel {to Nan). Nan, I wish you'd take your foot out 
of my plate. 

Nan. Chuck me a doughnut, some one. 

Mrs. p. {to Aunt M.). They ain't backward in eatin'. 
Makes me think of a church conference. Them pious 
always eats powerful. 

>0R. You'd oughter do what mother does. 

Aunt M. What's that ^ 
>OR. Why, wlien she takes summer boarders, she gives 
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'em a slice of pie all round before meals. She says there 
ain't nothin' like pie for takin' off the edge of a buddy's 
appetite. 

Mrs. p. (severely). Dorothy, I want you should go 
right hum awd go to churnin'. 

—Dor. {aggrieved). I was hevin' such a good time! 
{Whistle again.) 

Hel. (jumping up). I must find that hermit thrush. 

LuR. (jumping up). It's awful shy ! 

Hel. It's this way. {Goes to R.) 

LuR. No, this. (Goes to L.) 

Hel. Pm sure it's this way ! 

LuR. No, this ! (J^ulls Helen left. Exeunt.) 

Mrs. p. I never saw Lureller Ann so struck with a bird 
before. 

Ethel. Come, let's finish up with one of our old camp 
songs. Let your churning wait a few minutes, Dorothy. 
{Chorus: air, " Comrades, Fill the Flowing Bowl.^^) 

CAMPING* CHORUS. 

Gather we at fall of night, 

Round the flaming fire ; 
Moon-eyed owlets, in affright, 

Flee the blazing pyre. 
Laughs the loon along the lake, 
Pipes the frog from out the brake, 
Coils the red flames' forked snake, 

Higher, ever higher. 

Forest, grant us of thy best 

For our hungry fire. 
Pine tree, stoop thy towering crest, 

This thy funeral pyre. 
Sulks the frighted owl apart. 
Glows the back- log's generous heart. 
To the stars the bright sparks dart, 

Higher, ever higher. 

{Enter^ Helen and LuR., L.) 
Hel. We couldn't find the hermit thrush. 
Nan. No, naturally not, with Ethel screaming " Higher, 
ever higher," at the top of her lungs. 
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Ethel. Yes, dear, he mistook my voice for a nightin- 
gale's, and drowned himself for sheer envy. 

Mrs. p. {rismg). Wal, we must be goin'. 

Aunt M. Fll walk along a little piece. 

{Exeufjf, u., Mrs. P., Dor., and Aunt M., and Helen, 
Nan, and Kate clear table.) 

Nan. Can you tell fortunes, Anita ? 

Anita. Surely. (Picks leaves^ and begins to weave 
wreath^ 

Ethel. How do you tell them } 

Anita. By cards — by ze hands — 

LuR. Cards are awful wicked. I wouldn't let nobody 
tell my fortune by cards. 

Anita. I know many ozer ways. 

LuR. I'd kinder like to hev my fortune told. 

Anita {turning to Clo.). Ze wreath is for you. {Pitts it 
on Clo.) Your fortune I read not in cards, or ze lines of 
your hands. I ask ze flowers and ze stars. {Leads Clo. to 
centre of stage, and makes her kneel. Waves the others 
aside, takes tambourine, strikes ity holds it aloft, and circles 
slowly around Clo. Then flits about .Uage, stooping now 
and then as if to pluck a flower. Comes to standstill behind 
Clo. Puts down tambourine, and holds 7ip flowers.) Be- 
hold a daisy, a violet, and a blossom of red clover ! {Sings 
or recites following verses. Air, ^^ A Millwheel ceaseless 
turneth.^'') 

No seer is the daisy — {Throws daisy aside.) 

For all her golden eyes ; 
The violet's too hazy {Throws violet aside.) 

With dew to read the skies. 

But I have asked the clover, {Holds up clover,) 

With mystic symbol three ; 
She asks that belted rover, 

The wandering wild-bee. 

The wild-bee asks the swallow, 

That fWes so swift and far. 
No mortal eye can follow ; 

The swallow asks a star. 

(Anita bends head to clover, as if listening. Places clo- 
ver in tambourine, and holds it aloft, circling with meas- 
ured tread about Clo. Pauses behind her,) 
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Anita. Ze clover, she asks ze bee ; ze bee, he ask ze 
swallow ; ze swallow, he ask ze star, and each brinies back 
ze answer — love. Love is yours, oh, signorina. Lovj of 
rich and poor, of young and old ; of ze happy, and of ze sad 
and forsaken. {Drops on one knee^ and kisses Clo.'s hand. 
Clo. pnts Jlower in belt.) 

Ethel and Nan. Oh, how pretty, Anita ! 

Kate. k\\i\ it's all true. Every one loves Clover. 

Mary. Yes, every one ! (They cluster round Clo., and 
kiss her.) 

Ethel {aside to Clo.). Trust the little prophet. Clover. 

LUR. {taking wreath from Clo.'s head^ and placing it on 
her own.), ilow, tell my fortune ! 

Anita {snatching wreath). Z^t wrease is not for you. 

LuR. Mother told me not to hev anything to do with 
you. 

Clo. Why, Anita ! 

Anita. Your wrease ! She to put it on — your wrease ! 

Clo. She wants you to tell her her fortune. 

Anita. Ze leaves and ze flowers and ze stars zey know 
nozing of her. 

Clo. {drawing Anita aside). You have hurt Lurella's 
feelings. 

Anita. You love her ? 

Clo. I am sorry for her, and she is always so sweet and 
gentle. 

Anita. If you love her — if you wish it. {Goes to Lur.) 
Give me your hand. 

Lur. You needn't hev ben so cross. 

Anita (studying Lur.'s hand). Here runs your life — 
quiet like a meadow brook — few lines cross it — here is one 
zat meets — ah — what ! Zat line — jiyat line in your hand ! 
{Looks at her own hand.) See ! ze same as mine ! Look ! 
No, you not understand. But zat line ! Zare is danger in 
zat line ! {Girls cluster round.) 

LuK. You heven't told me when I am to be married. 

Anita. Zis danger — it is a great danger — I know not 
what, but if it pass, your life goes on quiet and smooth to ze 
end. 

Lur. Heroines in novels never hev cjuiet lives. 

Clo. You foolish girls, to get so excited. You know it's 
nothing but nonsense, any way. 

Nan. Who taught you to tell fortunes, Anita 1 
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Anita. A zingara ; what you call gypsy. 

Ethel. But you are not a gypsy } 

Anita. No, but when I tellze people zere fortunes, I say 
zat. 

LuR. {severely). Then, that's a lie ! 
Anita {angrily). And you — you never tell a lie ? 
LuR. {drawing herself up). I tell a lie ? My father is a 
deacon, in good reg'lar standing.' 

Curtain. 



ACT II. 

Scene. — The same, Clo. sketching down, l. Anita, c, 
posing, leaning against hut, tambourine negligently in 
hand. Kate up L., reading aloud to Lur. ; Mary and 
Hel. down Vi.y playing jack-stones. Nan at camera, up r. 

Kate {reading). "And so the bold robber baron swung 
the lovely peasant maiden on his coal-black steed, and bore 
her to his palatial castle, and, as the wide portals swung 
open, a hundred retainers cried, * Long live the beautiful 
Baroness of Eagle Crag.'" {Yawns; throws down novel.) 
There's your book, Lurella. 

Lur. It's real excitin', ain't it ? I kinder like that robber 
baron, for all he was so wicked. 

Nan. Come, let's get some pails, and go berrying. 

Mary. All right. {Exeunt Nan, Hel., Mary, and 
Lur., l. Enter Ethel, r. Goes to Clo., atid talks in low 
voice ^ 

Clo. {aside to Ethel). Nothing at the post-oiSice ? 

Ethel. Not a line. 

Clo. We surely must hear something soon. 

Ethel. Clover, if we don't, I will run up to town. 

Clo. No, Ethel ; for Kate's sake, we must stay quietly 
here. 

Ethel. Poor little Kate ! (Kate comes forward) 

Kate. What are you two whispering about 1 

Ethel (kissing Kate, and putting arm about her), 
" And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst, 
But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom." 
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Kate. Why, there are tears in your eyes, Ethel ! 

Ethel. No, really ? Like dewdrops on a violet — 

Kate. What troubles you, dear ? 

Ethel. Promise never to breathe it. 

Kate. Never. {They go k.) 

Ethel {whispering). I just stole a pickled gherkin, and 
didnH it draw my mouth up ! 

Kate. Oh, Ethel, I hoped this time you were in earnest. 
Harry says men like sensibility in women. But oh, Ethel, 
isn't it too bad ? 

Ethel. What ? 

Kate. Why, the old hollow willow, you know, where 
Harry and I used to hide our notes to each other last year — 

Ethel. The old love-letter post-office ^ 

Kate. Yes. Well, Harry told me to be sure not to poke 
my hand down the hole this year. 

Ethel. What a deprivation ! 

Kate. Yes, isn't it ! Because you know there might be 
an old letter hidden there. 

Ethel. And why does Harry object ? 

Kate. On account of owls ! 

Ethel. Owls ! 

Kate. Yes ; he said it was just a place where owls might 
hide, and he was afraid they might nip my fingers. 

Ethel. Thoughtful boy I 

Clo. I am sure you are tired now, Anita. 

Anita. Signorina, I could stand till ze sun go down 
behind zat hill. {Enter^ l.. Nan, Hel., Mary, and LuK., 
with pails.) 

Nan. We are going berrying. Come on, girls. 

Clo. {aside to Ethel). One of us had better stay, in case 
of news. 

Ethel. Very well. {Exeunt, R., all but Clo. and 
Anita ) 

Clo. There, dear, that will do. 

Anita {coming forward and looking at sketch). Ah, 
signorina, zat is more beautiful zan I. 

Clo. It doesn't in the least do you justice. You are not 
over-tired ? 

Anita. When I can do anysing for you, I know not wliat 
*' tired" means. 

Clo. Anita, how would you like to give up this wander- 
ing life of yours, and go to school ? 
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Anita. To school ! Leave my farzer and ze bear ! Leave 
ze free air and ze sunshine, and sit in a dark, dark room, away 
from everybody I loves ! 

Clo. You would see me often — 

Anita. Ah, zen — 

Clo. You love me a little ? 

Anita {kissijig Clo.'s hand). More zan any one in ze 
world, except my farzer. 

Clo. I cannot bear to think that in a day or two you are 
to go back to your old hard life. 

Anita. Hard } My life hard ? Yes, I grow weary at 
times. Ze way is long, and ze snow and ice of your winters, 
zay freeze my blood. But zen it is not always winter. 

Clo. No. 

Anita. And ze air of summer is so sweet. My farzer 
and I, we leave ze crowded city in ze early morning — so 
cool, so fresh. I sing for joy — I laugh, I dance. We eat 
our bread under ze shade of a tree. We give ze bear to eat. 
He so pleased ! he grunt — m — m — {Imitates bear.) 
We laugh, we sing ! 

Clo. And you would find it hard to give up all this ? 

Anita. Ah, yes. Even — even — to live near you. 
Listen ! I know a song tha says what I have not ze words 
to say. A man who was good to me, he teach it to me. He 
say, '* Little wild-flower, here is a song to match your eyes.'' 
He call it " The Transplanted Violet.'' (Anita takes tam- 
bourine and strikes it?) 

Clo. {agitated). " The Transplanted Violet '' ! 

Anita. Yes. He say he learn it from a beautiful young 
lady — but I know she could not be more beautiful zan you, 
signorina. 

(Anita sings to air, ** Canadian Boat- Song.'''') 

THE TRANSPLANTED VIOLET. 

The dews of morn and eve I miss, 
Yet dewy fresh is my mistress' kiss ; 
The drops from out her gentle eyes 
Cool not like those from wild-wood skies. 
{Refrain.) Sweet are her lips, yet sweeter still 
Blossoms the wild rose on the hilL 

A flower is so frail a thing 

It shrinks from mortal sunering ; 
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Oh, bear me, lest I pine^nd die, 
Back to the sunshine and the sky. 
{Refrain.) Fair are thy lips, vet fairer still 

Blossoms the wila rose on the hill. 

Clo. {agitated). Anita, what was the name of the gentle- 
man that taught you the song ? 

Anita. Oh, so long a name ! 1 forget. I calls him ze 
kind gentleman. 

Clo. What — what is his profession } 

Anita. Profession } 

Clo. How does he earn his living ? 

Anita. Ah, he is — what you call — advocat — 

Clo. a lawyer ? 

Anita. Surely, a lawyer. 1 know him zree, four years. 
Once my farzer lose money by a man who travel wiz us, and 
zis kind man — zis Mr. — 

Clo. Hamilton ? 

Anita {surprised). Hamilton ! Zat is ze name. You 
know him, signorina ? 

Clo. I knew a Mr. Hamilton once — a lawyer. 

Anita. Ah, signorina — he is so good and noble, is he 
not ? I loves him. My farzer love him. You love him, too ? 

Clo. Go on, dear ! 

Anita. Ze bad man who travel wiz us steal money, and 
my farzer go to Mr. Hamilton, and he jjo to ze court and get 
back ze money, and ask my farzer nuzzing at all — oh, yes, 
he is a good man. 

Clo. That was just like him, Anita. 

Anita. If you know him, signorina, perhaps you tell me 
why he is often so sad. 

Clo. Is he sad ? 

Anita. And when he was ill — 

Clo. Ill ? When ? — where .? Oh, Anita ! 

Anita. Zat is all past. He is well now, but when he was 
ill, I go to him and sing. He like to hear me sing. My 
farzer want to do somezing for him, and zat was all we could 
give. 

Clo. Was he very ill .'* 

Anita. He was very ill, yes. But when he grow better, 
he talk wiz me, and he teach me zat song. Only last week 
he say — 

Clo. You saw him only last week ? What did he say ? 
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How did he look? Y.ou — you — heard his voice — took 
his hand, and — {Turns away.) 

Anita. I zay to him, "May ze saints give you all ze 
blessings of zis world," and he say — 

Clo. Go on, dear ! 

Anita. He say, "Ze blessing I most desire, Anita, zey 
not give." 

Clo. The blessing he most desires ? 

Anita. And I say — very bold — "Is ze blessing some 
beautiful lady ? " 

Clo. You said that "^ 

Anita. And he say, **Yes, Anita — ze beautiful lady 
who used to sing zat song I teach you." 

Clo. (deeply moved). You are sure he said that — 
{Aside.) He has not forgotten me ! 

Anita. Signorina, ze beautiful lady must have a hard heart 
not to love so kind and noble a gentleman. 

Clo. Not a hard heart, dear. Heaven knows — not a 
hard heart. {Takes clover from dress.) Shall you — do you 
expect ever — to see — him again, dear child ? 

Anita. Surely. 

(Clo. hands sprig.) 

Anita. Zis is for him 1 

Clo. Should you ever see him again, dear, you might — 
you might — 

Anita. And I say } 

Clo. You may say — you may say — 

Anita. Zat ze beautiful signonna who used to sing ze 
song — 

Clo. No — say nothing, dear. Here, give me back the 
flower. 

Anita. No, no — zat leetle flower goes not back where it 
lay on your heart. 

Clo. Tell me again what he said about the song — 
whisper it. (Anita whispers in Clo.'s ear.. Clo. throat's 
arm around Anita and kisses her.) 

Clo. So he called you little wild-flower! You sang to •• 
him, you cheered him when he was ill, while I — And he is * 
well now ? Quite well again ? 

Anita. Except ze wound zat will not heal. 

Clo. I think I should like to be alone a little while. I 
want to think. I may take back that clover, Anita. {Turns 
to go. Comes back.) You have the clover safe, Anita? 
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Anita. Very safe. 

Clo. 1 shall take it back — you may keep it a little 
while. (^7 urns and comes back.) I shall come back soon 
for the clover, dear. You have it — safe .'* 

Anita. Very safe. 

{Exit Clo., l.) 

Anita. Ze beautiful signorina of ze song and mv beauti- 
ful signorina are one and ze same ! Ah ! to send him ze 
precious little messenger before she have time to take it 
back ! Alas, so far — my foot ! 

{Enter DoR., R., with basket of eggs.) 
-.-JDoR. Where shall I put these, Anita ? 

Anita {not perceiving her). Could I walk so far? 

^DoR. Anita — say — Tm in a hurry. I'm goin' .0 the 

city with father, with a load of garden sass. 

Anita. To ze city ? You go ? Listen, you write, Doro- 
thy > 
— HDor. Write ? Of course, I can write. 

Anita. I not write. Here —wait {Goes to birch-tree^ 
and tears off birch bark.) Now, a pencil — ah, here! 
(Takes pencil from Clo.'' s sketching-box.) Write for me a 
little note, dear Dorothy ? 
— Dor. You can't write ! 

Anita. No. Now write what I say. Let me zink. Ah, 
yes, " Would you see — " 
-^-DoR. {writes). See — 

Anita. " Ze lady zat send you ze clover — " 
—Dor. {writes). Clover — 

Anita. " Come to ze norz end of Eagle Lake to-mor- 
row." 

—Dor. {writes). To-morrow. What a funny letter, 
Anita. 

Anita. Sign it, " Anita." 
— *Dor. {writing). An-e-e-t-e-r — Anita. That don't look 
right, somehow. 

Anita {taking note). Now for ze clover. {Puts in 
clover, and folds birch-bark.) Now, ze address — " Mr. 
Hamilton — " 
—Dor. {writes). Hamilton — 

Anita. "462 Dorchester St., City." 
— ^DoR. {writing). Dorchester St. Who's Mr. Hamilton, 
Anita.** 

Anita. Here is money — two — zree cents. You buyi 
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an envelope and a stamp, and you puts it in a letter-box. 
Yes ? — dear Dorothy ? (^Kisses her,) 
— Dor. Father, he used to kiss me when I was little — I 
dunno but I kinder like it. 

Anita. And you forget not ze letter ? 
—Dor. No. Guess I won't forget it. (JExit, R.) 

Anita. My beautiful signorina and ze kind, good gentle- 
man ! I loves zem boze and zay loves each ozer. He will 
come. {Exit, L.) 

(Enter Aunt M. and Mrs. P., r.) 

Mrs. p. I told you no good would come of it. 

Aunt M. I wouldn't have believed it ! 

Mrs. p. Them Italics will steal anythin' ! 

Aunt M. It will break Clover's heart. 

Mrs. p. It will larn her not to take so much stock in 
hand-kissin* and duckin\ 

Aunt M. Anita certainly has sweet ways. 

Mrs. p. I never could abide her. 

{Enter, r., Ethel, Kate, Lur., Mary, and Helen.) 

Ethel. It looks so like a thunder-storm, we gave up 
going berrying. 

Aunt M. {mysteriously). Girls, come here. 
{Girls cluster about Aunt M.) 

Mrs. p. I alwus told you so! 

Aunt M. Somebody, some wicked person has been steal- 
ing our provisions. — 

Ethel. A reprobate chipmonk, probably. 

Aunt M. Ethel, it's no joking matter. The can- of 
tongue is gone, and the jar of pickled pears !. 

Mary. Pickled pears gone ! No, that's certainly not a 
joke. 

Aunt M. And a whole loaf of bread is gone, and a dozen 
eggs ! 

Mrs. p. Didn't I say so ? 

Ethel. The chipmonk heard eggs were rising, and 
thought he'd lay in his winter supply. (Mrs. P. eyes Ethel 
grimly, but says nothing.) 

M ar y. Our last loaf of bread ! 

Mrs. P. Oh, I'll let you hev bread. 

Ethel. I hope it's nice heavy bread, Mrs. Pippin — too 
heavy for a chipmonk to carry off. 

Mrs. p. You'll find it heavier than some folks' brains. 

Ethel. Thanks. Yes, I believe I have rather a light 
and delicate vein of hur- 
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Aunt M. And, worst of all, the little flask of brandy 
is gone, that Harry made me bring in case Kate got 
drowned. 

Ethel. Kate, we can't permit you to get drowned now, 
for we have no means of bringing you to. 

Hel. How inebriated that chipmonk will be ! 

Ethel. And I am sure he was a strict teetotaler before 
Aunt Matilda threw temptation in his way. 

Aunt M. Will you never be serious ? Where's poor 
Clover ? 

Ethel. . Why poor Clover? I hope Clover's not in 
league with that immoral chipmonk ! 

Mrs. p. No — 'tain't Clover. 

Ethel. Oh, I am glad Clover hasn't been stealing 
brandy ! 

Mrs. Pj But it's that little gypsy tramp ! 

Ethel. 

Kate. 

Mary. 

Hel. 

Ethel. I don't believe it ! 

Kate. Impossible ! 

Mary. After all Clover has done for her ! 

Hel. Poor Clover, indeed ! 

Mrs. p. Didn't I tell you.^ 

Ethel. But what does she do with the things t 

Mrs. p. She buries 'em. And when her father comes 
back, they'll make off with 'em. {Enter Nan, r., with pho- 
tograph proof.) 

Nan. Oh, girls — the queerest thing has happened ! 

Mary. It's raining queer things. 

Ethel. I defy you to produce anything queerer than your 
last caricature of me. 

Nan. I've been developing a photograph I took this 
morning, and I find that, while it was being taken, two people 
walked into the focus ! 

Mrs. p. Lor' ! I hope it didn't hurt 'em ! 

Nan. a man and a girl ! Just look ! The girl is indis- 
tinct. She's get a shawl over her head, — only their heads 
are visible, on account of the shrubs. 

Ethel. The man's face is clear enough. 

Hel. What a handsome fellow ! 

Kate. Not half as handsome as Harry ! 
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Ethel. Oh, we all know there's only one Harry I But 
what big, bold, bad, black eyes he has ! 

Nan. Who do you suppose they are ? 

Hel. That shawl over her head's just like Anita's ! 

Ethel. You horribly observing child ! So it is ! 

Kate. It really is ! 

Mrs. p. Of course, it's Anita ! Didn't I say so ? That 
man's her 'complice. She gives him the tongue and brandy. 
That's why he's grinning at her so. Lureller Ann, you've 
sharp eyes. Thet's Anita clear enough, ain't it ? 

Lur. (confused). It does — look like — her -7- her shawl. 

Ethel. I declare, I could cry. I'm so disappointed in 
that child. ( Whistle heard without. LuR. starts.) 

Nan. That strange bird again ! Poor Clover ! Here 
she comes now. (^Enter Clo. and Anita, l., hand in hand, 
down l.) 

Aunt M. {to l. c. ; severely). Clover, let go that girl's 
hand ! 

Mrs. p. (r., to Anita). • The canned tongue you stole — 

Aunt M. And the eggs — 

Mrs. p. Them pickled pears — 

Aunt M. And the brandy ! 

Clo. (l., putting arm about Anita). What do you 
mean by accusing Anita of such things .'* 

Mrs. p. And to kerry 'em to that feller — 

Clo. What do you mean ? (Aunt M. whispers in Clo.'s 
ear.) 

Mrs. p. {showing photograph). Did you ever see that 
feller before ? (Anita to r. c.) 

AiiiTX {starting back). Pietro ! 

Mrs. p. I mistrusted that 'ud fetch her. 

Anita {in great excitement). Ze picture — quick — show 
me once more ! 

Mrs. p. I don't trust you with it. {Holds it while 
Anita looks.) 

Clo. {taking Anita's hand). Do you know this man ? 

Anita. Alas ! 

Clo. Answer me truly, Anita. 

Anita. What shall I say ? 

Clo. The truth. Tell me — what is the mystery about 
this man ? You know him ? 

Anita {struggling with herself). Yes. 

Mrs. p. She can't deny it 
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Clo. What is the mystery, dear ? 

Anita. Alas ! You so good, you not understand. 

Clo. Tell me everything, Anita. 

Anita. I cannot — I dare not ! (Peal of thunder. It 
begins to grow dark.) 

Ethel. The storm is most here ! 

Aunt M. We'd better go to the farmhouse. 

Kate. Yes, hurry ! 

AuNl* M. Come, Clover, I want your arm. 

Mary. What a crash ! 

Clo. {to Anita). Tell me everything, Anita. I implore 
you ! 

Anita. Alas ! I cannot — I cannot ! 

Aunt M. Hurry, Clover ! 

Clo. Anita, come ! {Exeunt all but Anita and Lur., r.) 

Anita {clutching Lur. by wrist). Now, tell me all you 
know! 

Lur. Don't be so fierce — you frighten me ! 

Anita. It was you — you in my shawl zat is here in ze 
picture ! 

Lur. You won't tell on me — oh, Anita ! 

Anita. And if I should tell — would zey believe me 
against you.^ — ze tramp against ze daughter of pious 
people ? 

Lur. How come you to know Pietro ? 

Anita. How come j^?// to know Pietro ? 

Lur. He's in trouble — I don't know what. He's been 
hiding in the woods these two weeks. He pretends he's a 
hermit. I carry him food. He's the son of an Italian 
nobleman. 

Anita. An Italian nobleman ! His farzer is a beggar in 
ze streets of Rome ! 

Lur. You don't know anything about it. 

Anita. Say ! He promise to marry you ? 

Lur. Yes — 

Anita. He want to marry me once. 

Lur. I don't believe it ! 

Anita. You wish to know why he hide here? You 
promise never tell what I tell you t 

Lur. He's hiding here to be near me. 

Anita. Why comes he not forward and ask your farzer 
for you as should an honest man ? 

Lur. He's poor. He's waiting for money. His father's 
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an Italian duke, but he's a bad man, and Pietro wonH live 
with him. 

Anita. It must be a bad man Pietro cannot live wlz. 
Pietro in trouble — Pietro hiding ! Tell me, speaks ze 
newspapers of a robbery of a bank in ze city ? 

LuR. Mother was readin' this morning about the big rob- 
bery of the National Bank. Five hundred dollars reward for 
discovering the thief. But what has that to do with Pietro ? 

Anita. Pietro was ze man. 

LuR. That's a lie ! You are making it up ! 

Anita. Two weeks already he hide here ? Ah, yes, he 
hide here before, to be near ze city and find a safe place. 
Ah, Pietro — Pietro — once you was so kind and good ! 

LuR. You're making it all up ! You're jealous because 
he loves me. You love him yourself! 

Anita. Love him ! I hate him as I hate a snake under 
my foots ! 

LuR. If you hate him, then why don't you tell on him 
and get the reward ? 

Anita {thrusting LuR. off). You say zat to me ? Me ? 
Tell of Pietro ? Give him to ze police ? 

LuR. You said you hated him. 

Anita. Deliver up one of us .'* For zree year he travel 
wiz my farzer and me, and many ze time he carry me in his 
arms. I was a child zen. He was kind. Who is not kind 
to a child ? He has shared wiz me his last crust. 

LuR. (weeping). I knew he was generous and noble. 

Anita. But when I grew up he want to marry me. I 
nvould not. Oh, he say sweet sings wiz zose black eyes. He 
say zem to you .? 

LUR. He says he loves me. 

Anita. A monts ago he swear he love me. He need to 
eat and to drink. Zat is why he say he love you. You 
bring him food. 

LuR. I hate you. 

Anita. He make you promise tell no one where he hide. 
Ah, yes — yes. 

LuR. 1 won't stay and listen to you another minute. 

Anita. Until I see ze picture 1 know not where Pietro 
was. Two weeks ago he say to my farzer, " Come, zare is 
gold to have from zat bank, if one nas but courage." But 
my farzer say, " No, I am honest man." Now comes ze 
news of ze robbery of ze bank. Zat was Pietro. 
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LuR. It's all a lie ! 

Anita. You believe me not ? I swear it is true. Trust 
my warning. Give up zis man ! 

LuR. Never ! 

Anita. For ze sake of ze sweet signorina who is so good 
to us all. 

LuR. Never ! 

Anita. For ze sake of your mozer — of your farzer ; for 
ze sake of your soul ! 

LuR. Never — never! I love him, and he loves me. 
( Tears hand away from Anita, and rushes off stage.) 

Anita. Poor girl — poor girl ! I love her not, but who 
could help pity one who hopes for happiness wiz Pietro ? 
What to do ! Could I but tell my dear signorina ? No — 
no. I dare not, even to say it was not I carry off ze food. 
Should zey discover it was Lurella, zey go find him. Zey 
deliver him to ze police ; he pine and die m ze dark prison, 
away from ze sun and ze sky, and once he was so good to us 
— my farzer and me. As a child, I loved him. Oh, signo- 
rina, it make my heart to ache zat you sink me wicked ! 
What to do ! {Pauses j thunder.) Zere is but one way. 
I go to Pietro. I say, You leave zis poor girl in peace, or I 
go tell ze police where you hide. I sreaten him — zen he 
leave ze place. {Turns to go, returns, stretches out arms.) 
Ah, so happy was I here, and to leave disgraced! {Takes 
wreath of leaves that Clo. had worn from branch where it 
hangs, folds, and places it in bosom.) Zat I take in remem- 
brance of her who was to me an angel of goodness. {Moves 
a little way. Thunders, Anita shudders.) So dark — ze 
zunder — ze storm — Pietro ! I tremble ! But why fear ? 
Nozing will harm me. Courage, Anita, courage ! (^Exit.) 

Curtain. 
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ACT III. 

Scene. — The same. Moonlight. Ethel, Nan, Kate, 
Mary, and Helen grouped about ^ singing, Air^ " For- 
saken^ forsaken ^^ 

Oh, spirit of silence, 

Oh, hush of the night ; 
Dim, shadowy forest. 

Orbed moon on thy height ; 
Oh, swift, scudding cloud-wraith, 

Oh, mists of the lake, 
Your mysteries tell us. 

Your silences break ! 

A voice from the forest. 

Mysterious, dread ; 
The branches are swaying 

And whispering overhead ; 
I listen — I shudder — 

I flee from their shade ; 
Oh, keep thou thy secrets, 

Thou dim woodland glade ! 

Ethel. What a lugubrious strain! It quite gives one 
the blues ! 

Kate. How Harry's tenor used to come out on " A 
voice from the forest, mysterious, dread ! " 

Nan. Don't say "used" in such a heart-rending way, 
Kate. Harry will be singing it with us to-morrow evening. 

Ethel (aside). Poor Harry ! 

Kate. Who said, "Poor Harry"? I certainly heard 
some one sigh and say, " Poor Harry " ! 

Ethel. Only a " voice from the forest, mysterious, 
dread ! " There, those dishes aren't washed up yet. Ho, for 
some hot water. {Aside.) It's safer to beat a retreat. 
{Exit, L.) 

Kate. Ethel is certainly not herself. I've noticed it 
before. Do you suppose — 

Nan. No, I don't suppose — if you mean that you think 
she's in love. 

Hel. That's what brides always are supposing. 
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{Enter Ethel, l., with frytn^pan full of water.) 

Kate. Oh, would you mind iNJ[ did a little writing? 
There are so many of you to waslV, (Sits down, L., with 
pencil and paper,) ■ 

Ethel {washing dishes). Washing dishes in a running 
brook may be more romantic, but for a steady diet, give me 
a frying-pan full of lukewarm water. (Nan, Mary, and 
Hel. wipe dishes.) 

Nan {wiping dishes). And Clover's painting-apron, in- 
stead of burdock leaves. 

Ethel. Certainly. The advantages of a painting-apron 
are that it ornaments our china so tastefully with streaks of 
green and chrome yellow. 

Nan. Where's Lurella? 

Mary. Gone to prayer meeting. 

Ethel. Lurella's always at prayer meeting when there's 
any dish-washing going on. 

Hel. You haven't half washed that cup. 

Ethel. Never mind, it's clean enough for Nan. 

^K'^ {calling). Kate — Kate! 

Ethel, "i 

Nan. 1 ^ . , 

Mary, f ^^^^ ' 

Hel. J 

Kate {coming up). Oh, did you speak ? 

Ethel. You are ruining your eyes ! 

Nan. Besides, Harry will never get that letter ; he'll be 
here early to morrow. 

Kate {coming forward). Oh, it's not a letter; it's my 
diary. Harry and I promised each other to write down every 
single thing tha-t we did, or thought, or — 

Nan. Ate. 

Ethel. And then you'll sit down, hand in hand, under 
the willow and read it to one another. 

Nan. How touching! 

Kate. Nan, you're so unsympathetic. I don't see how 
you ever came to be Harry's sister. 

Ethel. Yes, Nan, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
particularly as you know you're dying to go and do like- 
wise. 

Kate. Oh, you needn't talk. You are twice as bad as 
Nan. 

Ethel. The in^titude of brides I No, Mary, I won't 
wash that knife agam I 
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Kate. Where's Clover.? 

Mary. Gone to the Pippins for milk. 

Hel. Mrs. Pippin is making her fortune out of us. 

Kate. Poor Clover I She's so cut up about Anita. 

Hel. I know it. 

Nan. And for Anita to vanish so at the last, without so 
much as *' Thank you," after all Clover's kindness. 

Hel. She had the grace to be ashamed of her conduct. 

Ethel Finis! {^Carries off frying-pan^ i..^ 

Nan. {jnaking ball of apron). Who's for a game of 
ball? 

Kate. I can't say I'm in the mood. 

Hel. Nor I. 

Mary. Anita has spoiled everything. 

(Ethel enters^ l., with fying-pan^ which she hangs on 
a tree.) 

Nan. Ethel, the <>irls are low-spirited. Can't you cheer 
them up a bit with one of your enlivening ghost stories ? 

Mary and Hel. Oh, do ! 

Kate. I wish Harry were here! He tells such ghost 
stories. 

Ethel. Do you wish your blood curdled ? All right 
{Sits down^ \\. Girls cluster about.) Once upon a time 
there was a ghost. 

Nan. What style of ghost .^ 

Ethel. A most unpleasant ghost. You could see right 
through him, and he wore a clanking chain attached to nis 
left ankle. He spent last winter in this camp. By the way 
{lowers voice), what's that white thing there .'* 

Kate. Oh, where ? What.^ 

Ethel. Oh, it's only a white birch. — And slept in Kate's 
corner of our hut. 

Kate {nervously coming fiom L.) Oh, don't, Ethel ! 

Ethel. Tliough he usually preferred suspending himself 
by his chain to a branch of that pine, and swinging upside 
down in the wintry blasts. 

Nan. I'd like to have taken his photograph. 

Ethel. That's precisely why he decided not to spend the 
summer with us. He heard Nan was coming with her 
camera, hadn't pocket money enough to buy her off. Ghosts 
never have any i)ockets, you know. Stole Deacon Pippin's 
Sunday coat and i)est beaver, and settled down in the old log 
hut, and gave out he was a hermit. He nurses a most undy- 
ing hate to Nan 
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Kate. What's that noise ? 

Mary. It sounded like a sigh. 

Hel. The woods are ah've to-night. 

Kate. I sha'n't sleep a wink ! {Enter Clo. and Mrs. 
P., R.) 

Mrs. p. Where's Lureller Ann ? 

Ethel. Gone to prayer meeting. 

Mrs. p. Prayer meetin* ? I'd forgot there was prayer 
meetin' to-night. 

Mary. Oh, yes — Lurella has been gone some time. 

YiA.TK.{pnitmg arm round Ci^o). You mustn't take it to 
heart, dear. 

Clo. If she would only have confided in me. 

Mrs. p. {picking up Kate's hat). That ain't such an 
ugly bun nit, now. 

Kate. My husband thinks it very becoming. 

Mrs. p. Some folks sets so much store on bunnits. I've 
a cousin merried to a lighthouse keeper on an island. She 
don't see a buddy from one year's end to another, but she 
will have her spring bunnit reg'lar. Says she couldn't 
sleep nights if she didn't kinder feel she had one round. 
But I must be lookin' up Lureller Ann. {Enter Aunt M. 
froju tent.) 

Aunt M. Come, girls, it's time to go to bed. 

Mrs. p. I'd just like to know what's become o^ Lureller 
Ann. Is the deacon anywheres round? 

Aunt M. I've just been talking with him. He> mending 
the fire. {Exit Mrs. P., r.) 

Nan. Tumble in, girls. 

Clo. How late Lurella is ! 

Ethel. She'll soon turn up. 

Kate. Aunt Matilda, Ethel has been telling the most 
horrible ghost story! She says a ghost slept airjast winter 
in my corner of the hut. 

Aunt M. Ethel is a naughty child. 

Ethel. Is that all the thanks I get for trying to cheer 
you up? 

Kate. If only Harry were here! (Aunt M. goes into 
tent. Girls wrap themselves in blankets and Hi down in 
lean-to.) 

Ethel. Don't walk all over my pillow, Nan. 

Nan. Keep your pillow from under my feet, then. 

Hel. Oh, I'm lying in a horrid rut. 
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Clo. Change places with me. 

Kate. Or me. 

Ethel. Don't you do it, Helen. Kate's corner is 
haunted. A rut is ever so much better company than a 
ghost. 

Clo. The next person that mentions the word ghost is 
to be fined. 

Mary. You are taking all the covers. 

Nan. I wish you'd be still! I want to go to sleep! 

Aunt M. { poking head out). Girls, go to sleep! 

Girls. Yes'm, weVe going. {Silence for a moment^ 

Ethel {popping head up). I'm dying of hunger. 

Clo. There's a cracker in my pocket. 

Ethel. I hate crackers out of pockets. 

Clo. It's all I have to offer you. 

Ethel. Well, seeing it's your pocket. Clover, If it had 
been Nan's, now, nothing would have induced me. 

Nan (sleepily). Give her a soft cracker. Crisp ones 
make such a horrid crunching. 

Ethel. Nan's recalling how Kate and Harry used to 
steal out at midnight and sit before the fire eating soft 
crackers, so as not to disturb any one. 

Clo. I am sure it was very considerate of them. 

Nan. Oh, Ethel! You're trickUng cracker crumbs all 
down my nose ! 

Aunt M. {from tent). Girls, go to sleep ! 

Ethel. I'm trying to, Aunt Matilda, but Nan won't let 
me ! Nan — Aunt Matilda says you — ahem ! — snore so 
she can't sleep. {Silence for a jHoment.) Dropping off one 
by one ! Stupid things ! I'm not a bit sleepy. Not one — 
{yawns) bit. I think I'll stay awake — {yawns) all night. 
There may be a belated telegram. How the leaves, rustle — 
how queer — {yawns tremendously) how queer — the — 
the — {Sinks down. Silence. A II sleep but }^a.ty..) 

Kate {rising softly and coming down). I can't sleep. I 
wonder what Harry is doing now ! Never a letter or a tele- 
gram. It seems as if I couldn't wait till to-morrow. If 
only I might run down to the willow, and see if there isn't 
by any chance a last year's note stowed awav there. But 
no, he told me not to. He said an owl might l)e hidden in 
the hole, and would peck at my hand. Owls have sharp 
beaks. There's one flying past now ! How his eyes gleamed 
in the firelight ! Towhit — towhoo — towhoo ! Why, if they 
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are flying abroad, their nest must be empty. Now is just the 
time to go and see. I'm sure Harry wouldn't mind my going 
when they are not at home. I wonder if I dare. The woods 
look so mysterious. I wish Ethel hadn't told that ghost 
story. I like ghost stories at the time — but afterwards ! It 
isn't far. {Steals to wing^ L.) How the lake shines in the 
moonlight ! Oh, if I could but find the smallest, tiniest scrap 
his hand had written. I will go — I will — (^Exit^ i..^ run- 
ning.) 

{Enter LuR., R.) 

LuR. And Anita was right, after all. I saw him — I 
heard him. I couldn't understand what they was saying — 
but I saw him try to kiss her — and she pushed him off, and 
I waited and waited, and he didn't come as he promised. 
And he has such beautiful black eyes, and such soft ways. 
And he said he was the son of a duke — just like in all the 
novels I ever read. And he told me he'd take me to Italy, 
and I should live in a palace, and wear a silk dress every day, 
and jewels more'n I could count, and ride out with ten white 
horses, and coachman and footmen. And it's all a lie ! {Cry 
heard without^ then a shot. Anita rushes in, r. Another 
shot. Anita falls to ground, c. Lur. rushes to her,) 

Lur. She is dead ! 

Clo. {sitting up). What is it 1 

Ethel and Nan {sitting up). Who's calling? 

Aunt M. {appearing at tent). Who's there? 

{All rise and run forward towards Anita.) 

Lur. {wringing hands). She's dead ! 

Clo. (kneeling down, c). Blood ! — quick ! — water I 

{Exit Ethel, l.) 

Lur. (r. c). She's dead, and it's all my fault ! 

Clo. Stand back, girls — 

Nan (r. c). Yes, don't crowd so. 

Clo. She wants air. {EnterKTHEL,i.., with water.) A 
couple of handkerchiefs — quick ! 

Anita. Pietro — Pietro — per I'amore di Dio ! 

Lur. Oh, what is she saying ! 

Nan. She hasn't come to yet. She's talking in her own 
language*. 

Anita {sitting up). Where is he ? — where is he ? 

Clo There's no one here to be afraid of, dear. 

Anita. Pietro — ze pistol — he shoot — I run — I fall — 
where is Lurella ? 
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Clo. Here is Lurella. 

LuR. Oh, Anita ! 

Anita. You believe now he bad man ? 

LuK. Oil, Anita — yes — yes ! 

Aunt M. (c, examining a ivonnd in Anita's arm)» 
Thank goodness, it's only a scratch, any way. 

Clo. {binding afm). Such a narrow escape ! 

{Enter Mrs. P., r.) 

Mrs. p. {down k.). What's all this rumpus ? 

Nan. Some one's been shooting Anita. 

Aunt M. What does it all mean } 

Mrs. p. They's mischief brewin'. Look here ! {C/n- 
7 Ms paper ^ Where's Kate Fortescue ? 

All. Why, where is Kate ? 

Mrs. p. Don't you let her escape. Hear this ! It was 
/n the "^pers this mornin', only no name was mentioned. 
{Reads.) "Farther developments of tlie atrocious robbery 
of the National Bank point at Harry Fortescue as having 
been in connivance. The papers are supposed to be in the 
hands of his wife, who left the city just before the discovery 
of the robbery. Five hundred dollars reward for discovery 
of the thief." 

{Enter Kate, l., with papers.) 

Aunt M. The banK robbed ! 

Hel. and Mary {up R.). Harry accused! 

Nan. Give me that lymg sheet ! 

Ethel {to Clo.). It^^ all out now I 

Mrs. p. In the hands of his wife ? Where's his wife.** 
There she is ! {Runs l. vo Kate.) Give up them papers ! 
Your husband stole 'em ! 

Kate {hiding papers). Go away — it isn't true — what 
are you talking about.'* 

Mrs. p. Give up them papers ! 

Clo. Let the child alone, Mrs. Pippin. Kate, dear, this 
is only a lying report of the newspapers. Harry will be 
cleared before another day breaks. 

Mrs. p. Let her show the papers ! 

Kate {to Clo.). It's nothing — an old letter I found in ll.c 
old hollow willow. 

Ethel {to Clo.). What could Harry have meant 1 y 
insisting she mustn't go to the willow .'* 

Mrs. p. {snatching papers). Love letters, is it.** {Sho:,- 
ing papers.) National Bank tiotes 1 
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Kate (^falling on knee before Clo.). Send her away ! 
What does it all mean ? 

Mrs. p. **The papers are thought to be in the hands of 
his wife.'* H'm ! I knew there was mischief brewin' from 
the first. Didn't he say in his telegram, *• Don't poke your 
hand into the old wilier ! " That put me on the scent, and 
I've been pryin' round myself, but I couldn't find the hole. 

Kate (jnoamng). Go away! Send that dreadful woman 
away ! 

Mrs. p. Lureller Ann, get up! I don't want you to 
hold that thievin' gypsy's hand. She's in the plot, too. 

Lur. (rising). It's my hand ain't fit to hold hers ! 

Mrs. p. What ! 

Lur. The man that shot Anita and the man that robbed 
the bank was the one I promised to marry ! 

All. What! 

Mrs. p. You promised to merry ? 

Lur. (Jo Kate). Don't you be weepin' there — your 
husband's all right — 

Kate (starting up, c). Do you think for one instant I 
suspected Harry ! 

Anita. Ah, Lureila, speak ! I shield Pietro no longer. 

Ethel. Who was it, Lureila ? 

Lur. The hermit. 

Aunt M. The hermit ! 

Lur. He ain't no hermit. He's a wicked scoundrel! 
He's been livin' in the woods. I kerried him food. I stole 
your tongue and your brandy, not Anita. 

Ethel. Dear little Anita I 

Lur. I meant to pay you back in the end. He said his 
father was an Italian duke. He was going to marry me. 
I'd be a duchess — and we'd be rich some time. 

Mrs. p. What'U the deacon say ? He's gone to prayer 
meetin' to fetch yer, Lureller Ann. He thinks you're to 
prayer' meetin'. 

Ethel. But what has he to do with Anita ? 

Lur. He used to travel round with Anita and her father 
and the bear. He made love to Anita, but she wouldn't 
have him. 

Clo. But what made you think he robbed the bank } 

Lur. He told Anita he was goin' to. 

Anita. He beg my farzer help him, but my farzer honest 
man. ' ■ 
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Clo. Why did you not confide in me, Anita? 
Anita. He was a friend in ze old days, and it is not so 
easy to betray a friend, signorina. 

Clo. I never doubted you for one instant, Anita. 
Ethel. V 

Mary, f ^^''^^^^ ^^ all, Anita. 

Hel. ' J 

Anita. It was not strange you sink me wicked. 

Clo. But how came he to shoot you ? 

Anita. I shreaten him. I say, " You leave zis poor girl 
in peace, or I tell ze police where you hide." 

Clo. That was bold, Anita. 

Anita. At first he not believe me — he say sweet 
sings — he ask me to fly wiz him, and be happy wiz ze 
money he steal. 

LuR. And you ? 

Anita. I push him away — he grow angry — I shreaten 
him again — he pull out his pistol — I run — he fire — again 
he fire — I fall — oh, signorina ! 

Mrs. p. And to think of all the prayer meetings I've sent 
you to, Lureller Ann ! 

{h\n<. /langs Iieadr) y 

Clo* {Jiuttii^ arm aboitt \^5^^.). ,*x^\|rella^ npt going, to 
read apy moi'e of those trails by ^"fkx^ hoje^is th|jrpul't56se 
f9oJish idea^ into her head.,/ . ./ J/ /' / .^' 
'' -LCr. (weeing). I don-£jdesiBrv« yo/i «ho€(!d be so good 
tome. ' ^ ' ^- 

{Enter DoR., R., running.) 

Mrs. p. Why, Dorothy, ain't you to bed yet? 
.«J)oR. (c). A boy from the office just cum tearing along 
with this. (Gives telegram to Clo.) 

Kate. Oh, quick. Clover ! 

Clo. {7'eading telegram). " Have engaged Hamilton as 
Harry's counsel." 

Nan. What Hamilton ? That young lawyer you used to 
know ? 

Clo. It must be. 

Kate. Oh, hurry ! 

Clo. " Hamilton suspects Italian Pietro Filippo. Harry 
out on bail. Expect us Thursday evening." 

Kate. To-night! 
^ Ethel. Where can they be \ 
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(Anita rises and looks off stage ^ l.) 

Anita. Some one at ze old willow — ne stoop — he put 
his hand in ze hole ! 

LuR. {looking), Pietro! 

Aunt M. What's he after ? 

Ethel. Why, the money he hid there. 

Kate. These papers! Oh, Harry, Harry! That any 
one should have dared to suspect you ! 

Anita. Some one comes along ze pass — two — sree ^ 

LuR. Father's one. 

Ethel. Fred another. 

Kate {rapturously), There^s Harry ! 

Clo. The fourth is — 

Anita. Mr. Hamilton ! 

Ethel. Oh, Clover — Clover! 

Clo. Anita — quick ! Give back that clover I gave 
you! 

Anita. Too late. 

Clo. Too late ! 

Anita. It is ze clover brought Mr. Hamilton. 

Clo. What do you mean ? 

Anita. A little bird carry it to him. 

Clo. Anita ! 

Anita. Ah, zey see Pietro — Pietro sees zem not. Sail 
I call to him ? Sail I warn him 1 Mr. Hamilton, he know 
Pietro ; he suspect him. {Begins calling.) Pietro ! 

Kate {putting hand over Anita's mouth). Be still. 
Do you wish Harry to suffer, and that wretch to escape ? 

Anita. Pardon, I sought zen but of ze old Pietro, who 
was a friend. 

Ethel. They recognize him ! Mr. Hamilton collars 
him ! 

{A shot.) 

Nan. He's firing ! 

{Another shot.) 

Ethel. He's escaped ! 

Nan. They're after him ! 

Anita. Mr. Hamilton aims his pistol. 

{Another shot.) 

LuR. Pietro's frightened ; throws up his arms — 

Ethel. He surrenders ! 

LuR. They've got him I 

Kate. Harry's saved ! 
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Nan. Kate, if you hadn't have gone down to the willow 
just in time, he would have been off with the bonds, and poor 
Harry — 

Ethel. Poor Harry no longer 1 

All. Hurrah ! Hurrah I 

Curtain. 



A NhW CUMIC IRISH PLAY. 



FINNIGAN'S FORTUNE. 

AN IKiSiJ STEW IN THRHIE ACTS. 
By CHARLES TOWNSEND, 

AUTHOR OF " KIO GKANDE," "THE SI'V OF GKTTYSBUKG," " THE JAIL BIRD," 

•'MOUNTAIN WAIF," "THK MAN FKOM MAINE," '* BORDER 

LAND," "TONY THE TUAMT," ETC. 

Five male, tlirce female characters. Modern costumes. Scenery, two interiors, 
rime of playing, two hours and ii quarter. This play marks a new departure in Irish 
plays, and every dramatic club with a jjood Irish c«:mcilian is bound to have it. It 
depicts life among- the middle classes of New York Citv with the same deft touches 
that Mr. I larrigan employs in his famous '* Mulligan Guard " series. It is full of 
breezy Irish wit, quamt humor, bits of pathos, a:id the action is so rapid that it 
almost *' plays itself." Larry Finnjgan, the good-natured old mason, is a favorite 
rdie with the autlior, who plays it with marked success. Mrs. Finnigan, Dutch 
Jake, his daughter Katy, the rascally Count, — in short, all the characters, are first- 
class, as there is not a small part in the play, 

SYNOPSIS. 

ACT I. — The home in Finnigan*s Alley, New York.* Mrs. Finnigan*s ambition. 
** And me a-dyin'to see the Kalian Opery ! " An unwelcome visitor. Rafferty*s 
news. •' Me wife's mother's uncle's aunt is dead ! " On a strike. " What for 
I dunno. Tiiey said strike, an* we struck." KafTerty in hot water. Finnigan's 
song. His opmion of dudes. Tammanv Hall. Put the dainty. *' He'll be 
axin' for pie next." Katy 's reason. "Taffy." Katy gets mad. ** What a nice, 
quiet time I'm having the day." The telegram. Fortune smiles. "Now 1*11 
lick the Dutchman ! " '♦ Is dot so ? " Tableau. 

ACT II. — Finnigan*s new home on Murray Hill. Mrs. Finnigan's trouble. How 
to speak '• Frinch." Coney Island. The Count and Lady Hannah. A bit of 
scandal. Kaiy's loyalty. '** Begorry, the ould mon has wan friend left." High 
society. Snubs all around. Father and son. The bank check. A bashful 
lover.' 'I*he proposal. "Don't you rfar^ kiss me! " A pretty pair of swindlers. 
Lady Hannah's advice. A dangerous game. More snubs. Poor Finnigan's 
desperation. " I'll commit suicide av it costs me me life." Good advice. 
Tempted. " It looks like whiskey." Finnigan's assertion. A row. 

ACT HI. — The next morning. Flnnigan a wreck. " I'm a blowed-up steam- 
boat!" Husband and wife. Cold comfort. Jake brings startling news. The 
swindlers compare notes. Jake wants to fi^ht. " I^uff me got at him ! " Finni- 
gan steps in. *' I can do me own slugging." The attempted murder. The 
surprise. Policeman RafFerty. Finnigan's vow. Finale^ 



TERMS. 

This play is not published ^ nor for sale^ but on receipt of an 

Author's Royalty of $10.00, 




stage right is retained by the author. 

A SAMPLE BOOK will be mailed on receipt ok $i.oo, which will be re- 
funded when the book is returned. All persons are warned under penalty not to 
produce this play without due authority from the Author's Agents, WALTER H. 
BAKER & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



By THE Author of " A RICE PUDDING.** 



A MODEL LOVER. 



A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS. 



By ESTHER B. TIFFANY, 

AUTHOR OP " A BORROWED UMBRELLA," " THAT PATRICK," " YOUNO 

MR. PRITCHARD,'* ''A RICE PUDDING," "THE WAY TO HIS 

POCKET," "ANITA'S TRIAL," "AX AUTOGRAPH 

LETTER," ETC, 

Three male and three female characters. Costumes modern, save the dress 
of the •• model '' for which any picturesque costume will do. Scene, an artist's 
studio, very easily improvised. This is a clever and graceful little play in Miss 
Tiffany's characteristic manner. The story is interesting, the dialogue delicately 
humorous, the characterization strong and humanly quaint. Can be strongly 
recommended to the best taste in such matters. 

Piio« • • • • • 16 Cents. 



A NEW PARLOR FARCE. 



PER TELEPHONE. 



A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 

BY 

MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 

Two male and three female characters. Scene, a drawing-room ; costumes, 
modern and elegant. A very bright and amusing little play developing in its 
action some of the perils of making love by telephone. Mr. (iuy Uarhng, by 
making use of this mode of communication, proposes to Nan's cousin instead of 
Kan Cuzzin, to his great consternation. A very bright little piece for parl<M 
performance. 

Pric . • • 15 Cent*. 



FIVE GOOD PLAYS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 



CURTAIN RAISERS. 

A COLLECTION OF SHORT HUMOROUS PLAYS, FARCES, 
VAUDEVILLES AND COMEDIETTAS, OF APPROVED 
EXCELLENCE, SUITABLE FOR INTRODUC- 
TORY AND AFTER-PIECES. 



Published in parts at 95 cents per part, each containing^ five plays. 

A persistent demand for plays at a reduced price for tlie purpose of preliminary 
selection by amateurs has led the publishers to put forth this series of ** Curtain 
Raisers," which will serve to meet this want. This collection will include nothinjif 
but well-known pieces of standard excellence, selected from our list, and will be 
continued indefinitely. Two parts ore now ready, as follows ; — 



CURTAIN RAISERS.— (Part I.) 

CONTAINING 

A Comedietta by J. A. Woodward. 
A Farce by H. T. Craven. 
A Farce by W. E. Suter. 

A Farce by Lenox Home. 

A Farce by Mrs. J. R. Planch£. 

Price 25 cents. 



CURTAIN RAISERS.— (Part II.) 

CONTAINING 

\ Farce by J. B. Buckstone. 

An Interlude by W. H. Murray. 

A Comedietta by John Oxenford. 
A Farce by J. M. Morton. 

A VaudevWV^ b^ ^- K-^^«A^« 

Prioe •%'i c«ii**» 
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RTHUR ^a£. PINERO'S 




By arrangement with Mr. A. W. Pinero, the eminen^ 
English playwright, we are enabled to offer to amateurs eight 
'ji his popular plays as follows : 

THE TIMES. 

Four Acts. Six males , seven females, 

DANDY DICK. 

Three Acts. Seven males, four females, 

THE PROFLIGATE. 

Four Acts. Seven males, five females. 

THE MAGISTRATE. 

Three Acts. Twelve males, four females, 

LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Four Acts. Nine males, eight females. 

SWEET LAVENDER. 

Three Acts. Six males, four females, 

THE HOBBY HORSE. 

Three Acts. Ten males, five females. 

THE CABINET MINISTER. 

Four Acts. Ten males, nine females. 



These plays are not for sale, but can be obtained for 
amateur production on payment of an Author's Royalty of $30«00 a 

performance, in each case, in advance. Sample copies 
cannot be sent under any circumstances save to peo- 
pl 5 personally known to us. Copies will, however, be de- 

; ^>.->ited in the hands of our correspondents at different principal points 
• r examination by those to whom the plays are not already known. 
...1 business relating to these plays can be concluded only by direct 
:',;icspondence with us, which is accordingly invited. 
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